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Cuff Links To Go With 
Your Tie Tack or Bar. 
Under $7.00 Per Pair. 
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PUBLISHER’S REPORT 


Jack Deskin 


In the past several issues, this column has bordered on 
the edge of editorializing—or in plainer words, airing 
gripes. I never said what I really felt. Then I was reading 
the latest copy of Feedback, the newsletter of the Associa- 
tion for Professional Broadcasting Education, and saw 
where the Editor, Dr. John Pennybacker felt the same way. 
He wants to know why more of us aren’t coming to grips 
with the many problems that are facing the broadcasting 
industry today. 


“We talk among ourselves at great length about ‘pro- 
fessionalism’ and ‘leadership,’ yet at a time when crises 
and challenges seem to be pressing in on broadcasters from 
all sides, I see little evidence or research or thinking or ac- 
tivity that would be of much assistance to commercial 
broadcasters,” according to Pennybacker. This bothers me. 
As broadcast educators, we should be doing something. 
But just as important, the student in broadcasting or the 
student working at a campus station who expects to engage 
in the field of broadcasting as a career, should be concern- 
ed NOW with what is happening. 


I hope Dr. Pennybacker doesn’t mind my using his 
examples since they are mine also, and they should be 
yours. How will the growth of CATV affect you after grad- 
uation? Have you thought about the employment of minori- 
ty groups, or the Supreme Court’s decision on the Fairness 
Doctrine? Does the cigarette advertising problem bother 
you? Is the NAB weakening and selling out? What are 
your feelings of the tobacco industry? Do you even under- 
stand the Pastore Bill or what Nicholas Johnson is ee 
Should political advertising get a discount? 


These are only a few of the problems. And, I think 
it is about time to hear the views of college students and 
faculty members. I think it is also time to hear what com- 
mercial broadcasters are thinking. The areas available for 
a graduate student to research are staggering. 


Now, I might as well release my feelings about the 
Intercollegiate Broadcasting System. The Master Hand- 
book states, “In this fast moving age, when campus sta- 


tions have felt the need for a trade association to represent 
them, they have joined the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System. When advertising dollars sag, the FCC becomes 
more active, and quick competent advice in the areas of 
college radio becomes important, the Intercollegiate Broad- 
casting System stands ready to serve each member sta- 
tion.” 


Before the board of directors ask for my resignation, 
I must admit that the organization has done an admiral 
job over the past 30 years and still continues to function 
in an overall creditable manner. But it has areas that need 
revamping, as any large organization does after three de- 
cades of service to an industry. | 


The Master. Handbook is in dire need of revision. This 
is being worked on presently. 


Richard Crompton is doing everything possible for 
one person to do, but the regions need strenghtening; and 
this demands your support. As members of the System, you 
must want and should work towards a strong region. 


The Placement Service has greatly improved under the 
direction of Larry Phillips, but again, he can use your help. 


The Journal is striving for quality, but it needs help 
from you. News stories, features, station articles, regional 
meeting activity, music surveys, and informational ex- 
change columns would insure more knowledge for every- 
one. 


The sales consultation office is a tremendous service, 
but you have to write to it for help. 


Maybe what I am saying is that the problem is with 
you—not IBS. You have to want something before you can 
get it. I hate to see an association not being of service, but 
it cannot be without strong membership support. All of the 
association dues money goes directly back into services to 
the member stations. Start using it. 


Invest in a six cent stamp and send the Journal your 
views on the problems confronting broadcasting today. 
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For the finest 
in solid state amplifiers 
...0ok and listen 


to Gates 


AUTOMATIC GAIN CONTROL AMPLIFIER 

The most flexible unit you can buy! Features include: Selective “fast, medium, slow” 
recovery times; a better than 30:1 compression ratio; up to 15 dB expansion; separate 
expansion and compression disable switches; separate input and output 

attenuators. All silicon solid state and 


field tested. Model No. 994-6629. 


FM LIMITER 
Instant peak control! Features include: 30 dB extended control range; fast attack time; 
low distortion; selectable “fast, medium, slow” recovery times; a higher than 30:1 
compression ratio; separate input and output attenuators; readily accessible circuit 
components; unique dynamic recovery 
circuit. All silicon solid state and 


field tested. Model No. 994-6631. 


AM PEAK LIMITER 


Peak limiting without clipping! Features include: 3 to 5 micro-second attack time; 30:1 
compression ratio allows 99.5% negative modulation without over-modulation; automatic 
phase reversal with asymmetrical limiting and positive peak modulation levels of 110% or 
120% with negative peaks limited 
to 100%. Completely solid state and 
field tested. Model No. 994-6543. 


BB URS 


For more information, write Gates Radio Company, 
Quincy, Illinois 62301. 


GATES 


‘ConPonarion A DIVISION OF HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


The recent FCC renewal battles involving the licenses 
of WHDH, Boston, WLBT, Jackson, Mississippi, and 
WMAL, Washington, D.C. have been instrumental in 
pointing out to broadcasters the need to offer more and 
better local programming in news and public affairs. How- 
ever, the realm of localized programming is and has been 
no lost art among college radio stations. A constant in- 
volvement by some news departments has served to estab- 
lish the college media as an important force in contem- 
porary public service. 


A case in point is WHRB at Harvard, whose coverage 
of last spring’s campus demonstrations brought praise from 
demonstrators and university administrators alike. The sta- 
tion was flooded with congratulatory phone calls, including 
one from Harvard’s President Pusey, and the general com- 
ment by the Harvard community was one of praise and 
appreciation. In the words of one senior, the station’s cov- 
erage was “better than anything Huntley and Brinkley ever 
came up with.” 


One of the major problems confronting the station was 
the issue of legitimacy, giving complete coverage and stay- 
ing in the good graces of both the administration and the 
protestors during the occupancy of campus buildings. Since 
there was a great demand for news of the actual happen- 
ings, especially among the isolated occupiers, WHRB had 
little difficulty in establishing itself as the prime source of 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Ted Leitner 


news on campus. In fact, at one point, the occupiers, fear- 
ing biased coverage by the major media, ejected all the 
newsmen except reporters from WHRB and Crimson, the 
campus newspaper. The legitimacy of college radio is well 
established by that facet of the story itself. 


One of the more famous, and humorous episodes in 
news broadcasting is .told by NBC’s John Chancellor, con- 
cerning his arrest at a national political convention, in a 
fiasco similar to the proceedings this past summer in Chi- 
cago. Chancellor’s final words while being led out of the 
hall by a police officer: ‘This is John Chancellor, NBC 
News, somewhere in custody!” The parallel with the 
WHREB case is striking. Despite their press credentials, 
seven newsmen were taken in by the police, a situation that 
merely aided the station in getting the news first. WHRB’s 
Chris Wallace phoned in a report from the jail, and the 
coverage continued. 


The importance of the station’s coverage of the dem- 
onstrations and the full impact of their contribution to col- 
lege broadcasting should not and cannot be overlooked or 
played down in any way. In his article in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, Thomas A. Stewart wrote, “May the 
minions of the revolution ignore me when I say that the 
only group worth qualified praise for its conduct this week 
is the staff of WHRB .. .” The Harvard station has set a 
precedent that all college radio stations should carefully 
evaluate and, if possible, imitate, in seeking full involve- 
ment with campus issues. 


At the conclusion of a faculty meeting at the univer-— 
sity, one of the participants moved that the tape of the 
meeting be made available for an exclusive-and unprece- 
dented-broadcast by WHRB, and the assembled faculty ap- 
plauded. Indeed, the applause of the entire college radio in- 
dustry should be directed to WHRB. A precedent of excel- 
lence in campus coverage has been established. 
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NEW Model RE10 $90.00, shown on Model 421 desk stand $10.50. Model RE15 $153.00, shown with Model 307 suspension mount $20.70. NEW Model RE11 $96.00, 
shown with Model 311 snap-out stand adapter $3.90. NEW Model RE16 $159.00. shown on Model 421 desk stand $10.50. All prices suggested net. 


Freedom of choice! 


\\ 
Professional sound has entered a 
2 newera. It started with the Electro- 
Voice Model REI5. And now there are 
four E-V dynamic cardioid microphones 
that share its distinctive advantages — 
with some unique benefits of their own. 


Unaffected by Distance... Angle 


Basic to all of these microphones is 
Exclusive Electro-Voice Continuously 
Variable-D* construction. Now it offers 
something you’ve never heard before 
with any microphone: no matter what you 
do, microphone response never varies! 


Whether performers almost swallow 
the microphone, wander far off-mike... 
or even move around to the back... 
you'll still get the same smooth response. 
Only the level changes. 


Once you set equalization it remains 
constant. You have full assurance that 
tonal balance won’t change between the 
dress rehearsal and the final perfor- 
mance, no matter what the talent does. 


Improved Cardioid Pattern 


Only acoustics and noise can limit 
you. Yet even here these new E-V micro- 
phones gain an advantage from the 
super-cardioid pattern that provides 
better sound control than ordinary car- 
dioids, With maximum rejection 150° off 
axis, it is easier to eliminate unwanted 
sound while maintaining normal stand 
or boom microphone positions. There’s 
also an integral bass-tilt circuit to cut 
rumble below 100 Hz. when needed. 


high fidelity systems and speakers « tuners, amplifiers, receivers * public address loudspeakers 
microphones ¢ phono needles and cartridges * space and defense electronics 


Now Select from Four Models 


In addition to the original RE15, we’ve 
added the REI6. The same fine micro- 
phone with an external ‘“‘pop’’ filter to 
solve the problems of ultra-close miking. 


The new REIO is the economy version 
of the REIS. The same concept and 
quality, but for slightly less rigid re- 
quirements. And the REI1 is the lower 
cost twin to the REI6. 


These four great cardioid microphones 
give you new freedom to head off sound 
problems before they start. Your E-V 
microphone headquarters has them 
waiting. Choose today. 

*U.S, Patent No. 3,115,207. Trade mark registered. 


ELECTRO-VOICE, INC., Department 391 CR 
641 Cecil Street, Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


Elecho Pore 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GULTON INDUSTRIES. INC. 


NATIONAL ori efs800 NEWS 


COLLEGIAN'S SAY ROCK BEST 


AT & T used rock-music commer- 
cials last spring in a six-city test mar- 
ket area and came through with re- 
sults that showed great popularity of 
acid-rock and folk-rock. 


The 60 second commercials, placed 
through N. W. Ayer and Son, New 
York, were run on 15 stations in Dal- 
las, Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans at the 
rate of 30 per week, in an eight-week 
campaign. According to AT & T, the 
spots were designed to influence the 
college students who “frequently lack 
the desire to understand our business.” 


A follow-up survey showed a heavy 
listening pattern and high preference 
for rock/popular music. Of the 1,215 
interviews conducted at nine different 
colleges and universities, 26.9% of the 
respondents said they listened to radio 
between five and 10 hours a week and 
25.38% said they listened between 10 
and 20 hours a week. 


Music preferences among those in- 
terviewed ran to popular/Top Forty 
Rock music, which was named by 
50.7% and hard rock (or acid rock) 
named by 18.7% of the respondents. 


UR POWER BOOST 


The University of Rochester’s 
WRUR-FM has received permission 
from the FCC to increase its trans- 
mitter power from 10 watts to 5,000 
watts and its effective radiated power 
from 12 watts to 20,000 watts. 


The station, which broadcasts at 
90.1 mhz, currently reaches only per- 
sons living within about two miles of 
the River Campus. The increased watt- 
age will allow it to cover all of Mon- 
roe County. 


When its power goes up, the station 
will become stereophonic (the third 
in Rochester) and move to 88.5 mhz. 


INNOVATION AT TAMPA 


Radio education took a marked turn 
for the better this semester at the Uni- 
versity of Tampa with the introduction 
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of a course in the fundamentals of ra- 
dio station operation, sponsored by 
WSOL Radio. 


The station, a commercial operation 
within the Tampa market, offered its 
staff and facilities for the accredited 
course and is the first to have a college 
course taught within the confines of a 
commercial station. It is also the first 
to offer a textbook written by com- 
mercial radio personnel (Concept of a 
Commercial Radio Station). 


Albert Gale, general manager of 
WSOL, started the project with the 
University of Tampa, feeling that past 
educational approaches in radio train- 
ing were inadequate, and that the 
broadcasting industry has long needed 
better trained personnel. 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP 


Capitol Records and the National 
Association of Record Merchandisers 
have jointly established a perpetual 
scholarship fund for black students. 
The Capitol/NARM Scholarship Pro- 
gram will finance $4,000 scholarships 
for each academic year, for students 
who might otherwise be unable to af- 
ford the costs of higher education. The 
first scholarship will be awarded to a 
black student who will enter college 
in the Fall of 1970. 


Applicants must be children or par- 
ents employed on a full-time basis in 
the recording industries (record and 
tape industries, broadcasting, music 
publishing, etc). 


Each scholarship will be in the 
amount of $1,000 per year and renew- 
able for each of three additional years 
upon the recipient’s submission to the 
Scholarship Committee of evidence of 
satisfactory completion of each ac- 
ademic year and evidence of continu- 
ing financial need. 


Deadline for filing applications is 
November 30, 1969. To receive an ap- 
plication, send name and address to: 
Capitol/NARM Scholarship Program, 
1750 North Vine Street, Hollywood, 
Calif. 90028 


ANOTHER FIRST 
WBCR, Brooklyn College Radio, 


has announced another first in record ~ 


airplay, being certified by RCA Rec- 
ords in New York as the first station 
to play the new Jefferson Airplane 
single on Wednesday, October 8th. 


Last spring, WBCR was first with 
the Beatles’ “Get Back” and were re- 
cently cited by Mercury Records as 
being first and exclusive on the con- 
troversial single, “Je T’aime . . .Moi 
Non Plus,” by Jane Birkin and Serge 
Gainsbourg on the Fontana Label. 


BRADLEY EXPANDS 


October 1, 1969 marked the date 
that WRBU, Bradley University 
(Peoria, Illinois) began broadcasting 
to the Peoria area on an FCC assigned 
FM frequency. 


The administration of the Univer- 
sity approved the proposal and an ap- 
plication was sent to the FCC for a 
construction permit. 


Edward Staley is presently program 
director of the station. 


NEED AN AMPEX, 
MAGNECORD or SCULLY? 


CONTACT CCA “atm 
CCA ELECTRONICS CORP 
Stoucestes cry WJ 
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CAPITOL HILL 
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Keport 


Metromedia Radio News used the 
facilities of college radio affiliates 
around the country for coverage of the 
October 15th Vietnam Moratorium 
demonstrations. Advisories were read 
on the network for about a week prior 
to the Moratorium and stations filed 
preview spots by mail or phone. Wrap- 
up spots were phone fed in the early 
evening to be used on program, pro- 
duced by Metromedia’s Washington 
bureau. 


MRN also tied into the special col- 


lege radio network set for coverage of 
the day long protest. 


CONVENTIONS 


The National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters will be meeting 
here in Washington November 9-12. 
Those attending will be able to inspect 
the exhibits of nearly 80 manufactur- 
ers of broadcasting equipment in the 
Exhibition Hall of the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 


Going to conventions like those of 
the NAEB and IBS is a good idea for 
any college broadcaster and an espe- 
cially good idea for those interested in 
working in broadcasting as a profes- 
sion. The Radio Television News Di- 
rectors Association has an annual 
series of regional workshops and non- 
members are welcome at many of 
them. In addition)‘AP and UPI have 
state and regional conventions for their 
members and subscribers. All of these 
conventions are ideal locations to dis- 
cuss careers with professional broad- 
casters, who are usually available in a 
relaxed atmosphere between sessions. 


Details of the first RTNDA fellow- 
ship award in broadcast news are avail- 
able from Jay Crouse at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville’s Urban Studies Cen- 
ter. The award is for $1,000. An- 
nouncements have also been sent to 
college deans and journalism depart- 
ment heads. 

At RTNDA’s annual convention, 
White House director of communica- 
tions, Herb Klein, invited broadcasters 


to send copies of their editorials to the 
White House so that the Presidential 
staff might better understand broad- 
casters’ editorial views. He also sug- 
gested that broadcasters query the 
White House for details of Presiden- 
tial proposals. Certainly this service 
from the White House might be used 
by college stations for use in prepar- 
ing in-depth programs on such issues 
as draft reform. Mr. Klein says his 
office will supply information on how 
Presidential proposals would affect a 
station’s local community. In the case 
of the college broadcaster, that com- 
munity of course is the campus. 


Also at the RTNDA convention, 
Frank Shakespeare, director of the 
USIA told the TV news directors that 
their programs tended to be liberally 
oriented. Emphasizing that he was 
speaking as a private citizen and not 
as a government official, the former 
CBS executive said this came not be- 
cause TV newsmen are not trying to 
be objective, but more because those 
who tend to get involved in broad- 
casting are liberally oriented. 


He reminded the newsmen that lib- 
eral newspapers present columns by 
conservatives to balance their editorial 
pages. 


WTOP-TV in Washington is the 
subject of a complaint to the FCC re- 
cently that their news coverage is too 
liberal. 

THE ARMY AND YOU 


Editor & Publisher notes in a recent 
issue that the Information Office at 
Fort Carson, Colorado has six former 
journalists on its staff of military men. 
This trend is beginning to show more 
and more. So, your college broadcast- 
ing experience could help you in get- 
ting a desirable job when it comes 
time for your military service. Most 
posts have Broadcasts Specialists as- 
signed to their information offices. 
Many information officers readily ad- 
mit that those information types who 
come into the service with a journal- 
istic or broadcast background are far 
superior to those that the military 
turns out at DINFOS, the Defense 
Information School. 


You have to make your own breaks 
though. A DJ at one of Washington’s 
stations was drafted early this sum- 
mer and he’s now scheduling TV 
shows at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
He was trained as a medic, but as soon 
as he learned that he was to be drafted 
he began writing letters to the Infor- 
mation people at the Pentagon. It’s a 
lot like applying for a job. He sent 
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them a resume detailing his work in 
Radio and TV while in school at Dart- 
mouth and his work in Hartford, Balti- 
more and Washington in various posi- 
tions. When some clerk lost his papers 
at one point, he learned the hard way 
that you have to keep in touch 
throughout the entire process. 


The Army perhaps more than the 
other services is more and more willing 
to make use of Civilian Acquired Skills 

(officially abbreviated CAS by the 
Army) but you’ve got to let someone 
who can do something about it know 
that you have such skills. Letters to 
the Chief of Information at the Penta- 
gon and the Information Officer at the 
Post where you do basic training 
should be sent as soon as you’ve been 
in the Army long enough to have an 
address. Because the Army is using 
Social Security Numbers instead of 
Serial Numbers now, you should in- 
clude your SSN on correspondence. 


SPOTMASTER 
cog Tape 
Cartridge 
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... from 
industry’s 
most comprehensive 
line of cartridge tape equipment. 

Enjoy finger-tip convenience 
with RM-100 wall-mount wood 
racks. Store 100 cartridges in 
minimum space (modular con- 
struction permits table-top 
mounting as well); $40.00 per 
rack. SPOTMASTER Lazy 
Susan revolving cartridge wire 
rack holds 200 cartridges. Price 
$145.50. Extra rack sections 
available at $12.90. 


Write or wire for complete details. 


| Seotactet_ | 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 
8800 Brookville Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


REGIONAL NEWS 


WSBF HOSTS 

The fourth annual Southern College 
Radio Conference will be held Novem- 
ber 7-8, 1969 at Clemson University in 
Clemson, South Carolina. 

All meals, meetings and workshops 
included in the session will be held 
at the Clemson Holiday Inn. Topics 
for the conference will cover news, 
sales, announcing, production, man- 
agement, structure, automation, engi- 
neering, programming and public rela- 
tions. Delegates attending will be able 
to take part in the workshops of their 
choice. 

Registration will take place from 
3:00 to 7:00 p.m. on Friday, Novem- 
ber 7th and run in conjunction with 
an open house at WSBF-FM, the host 
for the conference. 


EMPIRE REGION 


Over 30 college radio stations of the 
Empire Region will meet November 
15th at the State University of New 
York at Geneseo. Director Ed Szyna- 
ka of SUNY, Fredonia, is expecting a 
_ good meeting and a beginning of con- 
tinuing activities in his region. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION 

The 5th Annual Conference of the 
North Central I.B.S. Region is to be 
held November 7th and 8th at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in Minneapolis. 
Regional Director Tom Karnowski put 
out an 8 page issue of his newsletter, 
FORMAT in September and has a sec- 
ond issue ready for mid-October dis- 
tribution. 


NORTHWEST REGION 


During the summer months, Reg- 
ional Director Dan Ketchum visited 
a number of college stations in the 
Northwest. Summer close-down of 
many limited Dan, but he did get as 
far North at KUAC at the University 
of Alaska. 


NEED A SPARTA 
CONSOLE? 


(WE 


CONTACT CCA sic 


CCA ELECTRONICS CORP. 
GLOUCESTER CITY. N Jj 
(609) 456 1716 


CUA 


NEW ENGLAND PLANS 

Guided by the theme, ‘College Ra- 
dio Today-But Tomorrow?/!,””» WAIC 
Radio will host the annual convention 
of IBS’ New England Region, Satur- 
day, November 15, 1969 at American 
International College in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

The convention will be run in sem- 
inar form and includes a luncheon, 
business meeting (with elections for 
Regional Director) , and keynote spea- 
ker. 

Topics to be discussed include pro- 
gramming formats and engineering for 
AM, FM and carrier current stations, 
staff recruiting and training, and one 
other subject to be decided according 
to the interests of the delegates. 

Early registration is recommended 
for the convention and a late fee will 
be charged for anyone registering on 
or after November 13th. 


Station staff members. wishing to at- 
tend should send their money and reg- 
istration form to WAIC, with checks 
made payable to WPKN Radio. Cost 
is $2.50 per person, using early regis- 
tration, and $3.00 at the door. 


CANADIAN REGION 

We understand that the Department 
of Transport, Canada’s analog of the 
F.C.C., is taking a hard look at cam- 
pus-limited AM broadcasting in Can- 
ada. No rulings equivalent to Part 15 
of the Commission’s Rules and Reg- 
ulations currently exists in Canada, 
yet several colleges are operating cam- 
pus-limited carrier-current. One had 
trouble importing a transmitter, and 
has stirred a look at the matter on the 
part of D.O.T. officials. We hope that 
our Canadian friends will fare well. 


NEW ENGLAND REGION (Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island): 


Dennis E. Marshall 
117 Westgate Street 
West Hartford, Connecticut 06110 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION (New York 
City, Long Island, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Pennsylvania out to a 250-mile airline ra- 
dius from NYC): 


Directorship vacant, candidates wanted 


CAPITOL REGION (Maryland, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia): 

Midn. Daniel D. McConnell 

16th Company, U.S.N.A. 

Annapolis, Maryland 21412 


SOUTHERN REGION (North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, Georgia and Florida): 

Robert K. Langstaff, c/o WR V U 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


EMPIRE REGION (New York State with 

the exception of NYC and Long Island): 
Edward M. Szynaka, c/o WC VF - 
State University of New York 
Fredonia, New York 14063 


GREAT LAKES REGION (Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia and that 
area of Pennsylvania over 250 miles airline 
from New York City): 

David Ottaviano, c/o WS AJ 

Grove City College 

Grove City, Pennsylvania 16127 


SOUTHWEST REGION (Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana): 
Perry E. Thoele 
c/o Radio-TV-Film Department 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION (North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
son): 

Thomas Karnowski 

Box 134 

Sauk Rapids, Minnesota 56379 


MIDWEST REGION (Nebraska, 

Iowa, Missouri and Illinois): 
Jeffrey Boone, c/o W PCS 
William Penn College 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 52577 


NORTHWEST REGION (Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Montana): 
Daniel Ketcham 
Northwest Nazarene College, Box K 
Nampa, Idaho 83651 


MOUNTAIN REGION (Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico): 
Ted W. Scott, c/o KCSU-FM 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80521 


PACIFIC COAST REGION (California, Ne- 
vada and Arizona): 
Michael E. Bloom, c/o KC SB 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, California 93106 


CANADIAN REGION (the 
Canada): 
Active Regional Director wanted! 


OVERSEAS REGION 
left!): 


Kansas, 


Utah, 


Provinces of 


(everything that’s 


Regional Director wanted! 


IBS REGIONS COORDINATOR (Provides 
assistance to the regional directors and a 
unified channel of communications to the IBS 
national organization): 

Richard H. Crompton/home tel. 215-644-1688 
Vice President—Regions 

248 Swedesford Road/work tel. 215-644-4096 
Malvern, Pennsylvania 19355 215-644-1123 
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By Arthur C. Mathews 
Stout State University 


What is the most difficult part of 
making a college station run and 
move? Finances? Management? Pro- 
gramming? Wrong on all counts. 


Training is the most difficult and 
most important function of the college 
station. Without competent training, 
the whole operation falls apart. And 
since most of us (including “paid” 
teachers) are bad teachers, some more 
certain system of training is necessary 
if we’re to do more than muddle 
through. A training system that trains 
without confusing can attract more 


and better staff members to the station. 


What is the purpose of a training 
program, besides the obvious one of 
providing the trainee with informa- 
tion? Three things seem to stand out: 
1. To make him comfortable in his 
new task. 2. To help him avoid em- 
barrasing mistakes. 3. To encourage 
him to continue his development as far 
as he can. Wowing a record on the 
air, blowing a script, and silencing the 
station are not conducive to trainee 
moral nor to management “cool.” 


The following system developed at 


Take 


KBSB in Bemiji, Minnesota, and re- 
vised and expanded for use at WVSS, 
Stout State University, Wisconsin, 
puts into practice some of the current 
programmed learning theory. Pro- 
grammed learning assumes that if a 
trainee (with reasonable intelligence 
and good faith) makes a mistake, the 
fault is probably in the training sys- 
tem. 

There are four parts to our training 
system at WVSS. Part one involves 
the learning machine, a Ken Cook 
Mark VII, S/R, a stimulus response 
machine featuring tape and slides. The 
Ken Cook can give the answers to 
questions. A button will switch the 
student to the chosen answer, and if 
his answer is correct, he’ll receive a 
pat on the ear. If not the tape will 
inform him that he’s incorrect and tell 
him why. Three of the four tracks pro- 
vide information, the fourth track 
changes slides and stops the machine. 


While we use a sophisticated ma- 
chine, approximately the same thing 
can be accomplished with a Kodak 
Carousel projector and a tape play- 
back deck. The instant answers to the 
questions could be worked out in book- 
lets with the trainee covering answers. 


We have 26 units of training avail- 
able, each unit about 15 minutes long 
with about 80 slides. The slides show 
actual equipment, cartoons, drawings, 
and photographic copies of printed 
materials. The three series available: 
WVSS Operation; Tape Recording, 
and Programming. The WVSS opera- 
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tion series contains the following 
titles: 1. WVSS Orientation 2. The 
Console 3. Records as Program 
Sources 4. Tapes and Remotes As 
Program Sources 5. Microphones As 
Program Sources 6. Taping Programs 
and Air Checks. 7. Program Proce- 
dure. 8. Mike Techniques 9. Preparing 
Scripted Materials. 


We have in the planning stage 2 
series: 1. Advanced Programming 
Techniques 2. Stereo Recording Tech- 
niques. We hope to work out library 
procedures. If we were selling time, 
we’d undoubtedly go into business pro- 
cedures too. 


Each training unit isn’t an isolated 
thing. Many of the units include two 
or more paper models, a diagram or 
fill-in which represents station equip- 
ment, forms, or operational procedures. 
A “model” may even be a real object 
like a record so the trainee can learn 
how to take the records out of the 
jacket without fingerprinting it. 


Often during the training process 
the trainee is asked a question, the 
tape deck stops while he works out a 
model of the problem, and the next 
slide shows him what he should have. 
The basis of the training process is 
immediate re-inforcement. He knows 
right away if he’s right or wrong: and 
we've designed the program materials 
so he’s seldom wrong. 


Part III of the training process is 
simulation exercises. Just as the astro- 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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SUSPICIOUS MINDS 

HOT FUN IN THE SUMMERTIME 
BABY IT’S YOU 

JUDY BLUE EYES 

AND THAT REMINDS ME 
CARRY ME BACK 

WE GOTTA ALL GET TOGETHER 
THERE’S SOMETHING IN THE AIR 
ECHO PARK 

SOMETHING/COME TOGETHER 
LOVE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 
TRY ALITTLE KINDNESS 

TIME MACHINE 

COLOR OF MY LOVE 

UP ON CRIPPLE CREEK 

IS THAT ALL THERE IS 

GOING IN CIRCLES 

RUBEN JAMES 

DELTA LADY 

MIDNIGHT COWBOY 


ELVIS PRESLEY 

SLY AND THE FAMILY STONE 
SMITH 

CROSBY, STILLS, & NASH 
FOUR SEASONS 

RASCALS 

PAUL REVERE & THE RAIDERS 
THUNDERCLAP NEWMAN 
KEITH BARBOU 

BEATLES 

WINSTONS 

GLEN CAMPBELL 

GRAND FUNK RAILROAD 
JEFFERSON 

THE BAND 

PEGGY LEE 

FRIENDS OF DISTINCTION 

K. ROGERS AND FIRST EDITION 
JOE CROCKER 

JOHN BARRY 


WTBU 


CAPITOL 
EPIC 

RCA 
ATLANTIC 
PHILLIPS 
ATLANTIC 
COLUMBIA 
TRACK 
EPIC 
APPLE 


METROMEDIA 


CAPITOL 
CAPITOL 
DECCA 
CAPITOL 
CAPITOL © 
RCA 
REPRISE 
A&M 
COLUMBIA 


Boston U. 
Dreams of Milk-Honey 


California State College cH payee Pom Da 
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Take a Letter Maria a 


R. R. Greaves 
Atlantic 


ASSOCIATION 

THE BAND 

BLIND FAITH 

BREAD 

SONGS FOR A TAYLOR 
ICE ON ICE 

LIVE 

CHICAGO TRANSIT AUTHORITY 
CROSBY, STILLS, & NASH 
GREEN RIVER 
BARABAJAGAL 

CANNED WHEAT 

MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE 
BIG HITS VOL. 2 
SANTANA 

GROUP CALLED SMITH 
CLEAR SPIRIT 

EASY RIDER 

SSSSH 

SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


. Windfall 


WLUC 
Loyola U. 
Bring on the Goodtimes 
The Love Affair 
Date 


ASSOCIATION 
THE BAND 
BLIND FAITH 


_ BREAD 


JACK BRUCE 

JERRY BUTLER 

GLEN CAMPBELL 

C.T.A. 

CROSBY, STILLS, & NASH 
CREEDENCE CLEARWATER REVIVAL 
DONOVAN 

GUESS WHO 

MOTHER EARTH 

ROLLIN STONES 
SANTANA 

SMITH 

SPIRIT 

SOUND TRACK 

TEN YEARS AFTER 
THREE DOG NIGHT 


WB-7ARTS 
CAPITOL 
ATLANTIC 
ELEKTRA 
ATCO 
MERCURY 
CAPITOL 
COLUMBIA 
ATLANTIC 
FANTASY 
EPIC 

RCA 
MERCURY 
LONDON 
COLUMBIA 
DUNHILL 
ODE 
DUNHILL 
DERAM 
DUNHILL 
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Other 
New 


Keleases 


ABBEY ROAD. . BEATLES. . APPLE 
(so-383) This album is solid! A sure 
winner.. ‘‘Maxwell’s Hammer” and “I 
Want You” are good album cuts. Some- 
thing come together will be big on 45. 
You can’t lose programming this group. 


| GOT DEM ‘OL KOZMIC BLUES AGAIN 
MAMA! . . JANIS JOPLIN .. COLUMBIA 
(KCS 59913) This album is almost too 
heavy. If you like heavy blues and love 
Joplin, you might like it. If not forget it. 
This style is in but questionable for 

much air play. 


RUNNING DOWN THE ROAD. . ARLO 
GUTHRIE. . REPRISE (RS 6346) On 
the footsteps of his movie, this album has 
strong potential. The folk sounds are 
good and have several cuts which are 
possible air cuts. 


YOU NEVER KNOW WHO YOUR 
FRIENDS ARE. AL KOOPER. . 
COLUMBIA (CS 9855) The Kooper 
talent is irrepressable and you should 
chalk up another heavy album to this 
free lance virtuoso. 


WHEN | DIE .. MOTHERLODE .. 
BUDDAH .. . THE BAND. . 
CAPITOL ...ON TIME .. GRAND 
FUNK RAILROAD . . CAPITOL 
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DISC NOTES 


by Ed Meyering 
As happens every few months, 
the industry is in a sort of limbo. 
There are many good sounds a- 
round but no exceptionally good 
New sounds. 
MID 


Creedence Clearwater was the 
last such new sound. Fogarty’s 
Blues with their strong country 
beat made the CC Revival today’s 
top new group. Before Creedence 
was Steppenwolf, who made waves 
with John Kay. The changing of 
the “Top New Group” occurs quite 
frequently and the successes of 
such groups are short-lived. Be- 
cause these vogue sounds get old 
the audience finds a new group or 
sound several times a year. 

It would be foolhardy to try to 
predict where the new sound will 
come from next, but you can be 
sure that the imitators and the stal- 
warts who are ever present and ever 
changing will still be around. 

There are many possible direc- 
tions the new sound may come 
from. One possible sound is that of 
Santana. They have been getting 
tremendous response at pop festi- 
vals where they play, but their 
spark has yet to be transferred ina 
good record. Coming from the 
North, Motherlode combines sev- 
eral styles to come up with a 
pleasing combination with polish. 
This group is exemplary of the 
professional sounds being produced 
in Canada. 

These two guesses will probably 
be wrong because there is just no 
way to outguess John Q. Public. 
Whenever you think you have him 
figured out he changes. Anyway, 
whatever happens the next few 
months, there will be a new sound 
out that will take over the industry 
for a while and provide the nec- 
essary vitamin that keeps the indus- 
try growing. 


MID 

The Beatles have definitely done 
it again, going back to Pre Sargeant 
Pepper, they have put together a 
solid album (Abbey Road) which 
again shows the brilliance of the 
“Big Four.” This album could be 
influential in molding the “New 
Sound” talked about above. Their 
albums usually are. 
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Don Heckman’s expertise extends from jazz, pop and 
folk to classical and music.of other cultures. As a critic he 
functions as contributing editor for Stereo Review, colum- 
nist for the Village Voice and also contributes to a variety 
of other specialized and mass magazines. A saxophonist of 
diverse experience, he also has composed music for spoken 
word albums, off-Broadway shows and for television, not- 
ably the CBS Children’s Film Festival. 


This article was condensed from “Five Decades of 
Rhythm and Blues’, published in the summer issue of 
BMI: THE MANY WORLDS OF MUSIC. Full credit is 
given to Mr. Heckman and BMI for this article. For a copy 
of the complete article, write to BMI Public Relations 
Dept., 589 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


The real blues “was old when my daddy was young,” 
says country blues singer Mance Lipscomb—at the age of 
65. And if it wasn’t called the blues then, if the word struc- 
ture was variable and the chords imprecise, the feeling, 
the expression and the meaning were not that different 
from today’s high-powered rhythm and blues. The blues, 
after all, is as much a way of thinking and an attitude to- 
ward the world as it is a musical form; as such, its roots 
are buried deeply in the black man’s struggle in America. 
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The players who created the blues—from bottleneck gui- 
tar strummers, blues queens and barrelhouse piano players 
to rock and rollers and soul stirrers—are the visible sym- 
bols of that struggle. 

The blues we know about began at a very specific point 
in time. The 50th anniversary of that date: August 10, 1970. 
It has been 50 years of country blues, city blues, rhythm 
and blues, rock n’ roll and soul music— an accumulation 
of aesthetic and social history which would take volumes to 
chronicle .... 

... The great migration from South to North began . 
around 1910. By the 1920’s the proportion of blacks in the 
North has reached 14.1 per cent. Of these, more than 80 
per cent lived and worked in large urban areas. Although 
their employment opportunities were better than the ten- 
ant farm and mill labor in the South, most blacks were 
relegated to the menial, lowest-paying jobs. : 


That the large number of blacks in urban areas repre- 
sented a viable economic potential was not immediately 
apparent. The evidence became clear, almost by accident. 
Ironically, it was touched off by an event that took place 
the very week that black separatist Marcus Garvey opened 
the convention of his Universal Improvement Association. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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On August 10, 1920, in the relatively 
inauspicious New York studios of the 
Okeh Recording Company, a “heavy- 
hipped, heavy-voiced,” 30 year-old 
black woman from Cincinnati named 
Mamie Smith made music history. Un- 
able to obtain white singing star So- 
phie Tucker for the date, Okeh’s re- 
cording director Ralph Peer followed 
the advice of composer Perry Brad- 
ford and used Miss Smith for the first 
recording of Bradford’s “Crazy Blues” 
—the first recording of a vocal blues 
by a black artist... 


. . . The remarkkable fact about 
Mamie Smith’s recording of “Crazy 
Blues” was that it hadn’t happened 
before. The enormous potential aud- 
ience for the blues should have been 
apparent to anyone in the music bus- 
iness after the early successes of W. 
C. Handy’s modifications of that form. 
No one seemed to realize that a grow- 
ing black community possessed a built- 
in understanding and responsiveness 
to the blues. To the surprise of Okeh 
executives, Mamie Smith’s “Crazy 
Blues” began to sell and sell—more 
than 7,500 copies a week! And that 
was only the beginning. Within a year 
or two, “race records’”—or those man- 
ufactured exclusively for the black 
audience and generally dominated by 
blues—were selling between five and 
six million copies annually .. . 


By the late 1920’s the dominance 
of female blues singers had faded. 
Black interest in the blues remained 
at a high peak, but the commercial fo- 
cus had shifted to other styles, notably 
the basic, hard-driving music associat- 
ed with the Southern rural areas. Re- 
cord companies were quick to recog- 
nize the trend and began to record 
every “folk” artist they could find, 
sending teams of mobile recording u- 
nits into the deep South in the hope of 
uncovering new talent. A _ full-scale 
program of rural blues was soon an 
intrinsic part of the catalogues of most 
major record companies. The Colum- 
bia 14000-D Race series, which in- 
cluded most of the recordings of Bes- 
sie Smith and Clara Smith, reduced 
its program of “classic” blues material. 
From 1927 to 1931, rural blues disks 
by such performers as Barbecue Bob, 
Peg Leg Howell and Blind Willie 
Johnson far outnumbered “classic’’ re- 
leases... 


The collapse of the stock market 
in October, 1929, had especially severe 
consequences for the residents of the 
bottom level of the economic ladder. 
The brief but heady taste of success 


(Continued on Page 14) 


“AnFM Transmitter 
that’s heard 
but not seen’... 


CCA FM 10000D 
10 KW FM 

That’s the comment of CCA FM 
users. These popular transmit- 
‘ters require no constant adjust- 
ments, no “Super Technical 
Staffs”. and are reliable beyond 
expectations. Contact your 
CCA representative or, better 
yet, — your “Relaxed” fellow 
- broadcaster. 


CCA ELECTRONICS CORP. 
CCA GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 
: (609)-456-1716 


“INSTANT START” 

“RELIABLE” - 

~ Who can ask for 
anything more? 


Outstanding for 25 yrs. 
ELECTRONIC 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


1568 NORTH SIERRA VISTA, FRESNO, 
CALIFORNIA 93703 e Phone: 209 251-4213 


A Subsidiary of CCA 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and security in the 1920’s, small as it 
was, disappeared almost overnight. 
Nor had the “Negro Renaissance’”’ im- 
proved the lot of the average worker, 
particularly in the South. By mid- 
decade, one out of every four was on 
relief. 


. .. In the early 1930’s, the record 
industry was one of the major De- 
pression casualties . . . It was the juke- 
box which was to play a leading role 
in the rejuvenation of the record bus- 
iness and in the second national pop- 
ularization of the race record. 


.. . Far from considering their con- 
tents to be art music, issuing com- 
panies regarded them (race records) 
as popular music and advertised them 
as ‘red hot,’ ‘guaranteed to put you in 
that dancing mood,’ or as ‘the latest 
hot stuff to tickle your toes.’ ... And 
race records were as easy to market 
as they were cheap to make. They re- 
quired no expensive nationwide pro- 
motion or distribution since they could 
be sold readily in Negro Markets. 


But there was a new, crucial group 
of dedicated men on the scene. White 
record collectors were being turned on 
to jazz, principally by the efforts of 
a small band of jazz critics . . . The 


music began to reach wider audiences 
through scattered performances on ra- 
dio . . . In the course of playing for 
long hours at parties in speakeasies, 
dance halls and apartments, the un- 


ARETHA FRANKLIN 


tutored pianists developed a highly 
rhythmic, blues-influenced method of 
articulation in which the left hand 
beat out a continuously moving count- 
er-line; both it and the dance inspired 
were called boogie woogie. Most play- 
ers were vigorous and enthusiastic; the 
best were fine technicians adept at 
creating complex cross-rhythms .. . 
As the 1940’s began, the most sig- 


nificant event in the lives of all Amer- — 


icans, black and white, took place on 
December 7, 1941. The requirements 
of the Armed Forces and of the indus- 
try which supported the war effort 
brought about population _ shifts, 
changes in social patterns and the 
transplanting of musical tastes. Blues 
recording very nearly came to a halt 
in the early 1940’s because of the war, 
the shortage of shellac, a musicians’ 
strike and because the national effort 
which the war required dominated the 
energies of the black community. 


It was during the 1940’s that the — 


term race was changed to “rhythm 
and blues,” a phrase which is useful 
because it describes a category of mus- 
ic wide enough to cover most of the 
many styles originally listed as “race 
music.” 

... An interesting musical phenom- 
enon had begun to manifest itself by 
the early 1950’s. Writing in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, Ralph Gleason, 
himself a jazz critic of long standing, 
reported: “One of the largest R&B 
labels in the business points out that 
their surveys show the first area in 
which R&B stepped past its original 
audience was in the South. In 1952 
and ’53, salesmen began to report 
white high school and college students 
were ‘picking up on rhythm and blues 
—primarily to dance to.’ A few alert 
disk jockeys observed this and switch- 


ed to R&B on their programs. They 


were deluged with greater audiences, 
both white and Negro, and more and 
more sponsors. Conservative, old-line 
stores found themselves compelled to 
stock, display and push R&B record- 
ings.” 

Although the college generation of 
the 1950’s was largely inactive politi- 
cally, there was a curious stirring of 
discontent among young whites. Un- 
affected by the horrors of World War 
II and, unlike their elders, not need- 
ing the security of the familiar, pop- 
ular music of an earlier period, they 
turned in increasing numbers to a 
different kind of music. Initially, they 
favored the somewhat diluted versions 
of rhythm and blues that were produc- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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ed by white performers. Covers—re- 
makes of black hits by better-known 
white performers—were the industry’s 
answer in the 1940’s and early 1950’s. 
Among the well-known examples of 
this phenomenon: Kay Starr’s version 
of the Chords’ “Wheel of Fortune”; 
the Crewcuts’ treatment of the 


Chords’ “Sh-Boom”; Bill Haley’s in- 
terpretation of Joe Turner’s “Shake 


that it was probably the first move on 


— the part of the white recording indus- 


try into heavily rhythmic, black-orient- 
ed music) ; and Elvis Presley’s version 
of Willie Mae Thornton’s “Hound 
Dog.” Later, young white listeners 
turned increasingly toward black ar- 
tists and the music in its original form, 
with Fats Domino, Little Richard and 
Chuck Berry emerging as top favorites. 

. . . In one sense, at least, the con-. 
cept of “covers” died out with the 
growth of rock ‘n’ roll—a generally 
white-dominated music that combined 


GUS CANNON .. . 


elements of rhythm and blues and 
country music. When disk jockey Alan 
Freed provided rock ‘n’ roll with its 
colorful name, he was signaling the 
start of a musical form which had 
clearly grown from the black roots of 
rhythm and blues . . . So the 1950’s 
came to an end. The decade had been 
a fascinating one. Beginning at a vir- 
tual minority music in 1950, R&B had 
by 1959 become a central influence on 


ie 


popular music. An increasing number 
of R&B stars were best sellers right 
alongside Frank Sinatra, Perry Como 
and Frankie Laine. Many people re- 
volted in pious horror at this. Portions 
of the old music establishment fierce- 
ly blasted away at the rhythm and 
blues and rock ‘n’ roll phenomenon 
and continually predicted its death. 
The Congress was troubled by peti- 
tions urging the outlawing by Govern- 
ment edict of the new things in music. 
But all remained healthy and pros- 
perous. 
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Many of the major rhythm and 
blues performers from the mid and 
late 1950’s remained dominant into 
the early 1960’s. Etta James had hits 
in 1960 and 1962. Hank Ballard, Chub- 
by Checker, Jackie Wilson and Fats 
Domino survived the waning of the 
twist and the dance-oriented music of 
the fifties. The smooth soul style in- 
troduced by such performers as Sam 
Cooke, Brook Benton and Bobby 


THE ROARING 20'S 


Bland not only continued to sustain 
them as major names but produced 
Marvin Gaye ... O. C. Smith and 
Lou Rawls, singers who made their 
own contributions to the style. Ray 
Charles continued to be enormously 
popular, but he was soon rivaled— 
even among the wide pop audiences— 
by the astonishingly electric James 
Brown. Dinah Washington remained 
a classic blues singer, but her popular- 
ity was shared by a growing group of 
new female singers that included Carla 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Thomas, Mary Wells, Barbara Lewis, 
Martha Reeves, Glady Knight, Dionne 
Warwick and the performer who is 
surely the most influential young 
black female singer of the decade— 
Aretha Franklin... 


To say that the Beatles were in- 
fluenced by Chuck Berry, that the 
Rolling Stones listened carefully to 
Muddy Waters, that Eric Clapton and 
Mike Bloomfield know the work of 
Sonny Boy Williamson, is to state the 
obvious . . . There is no sign that the 
influences will dimish, as the recent 
wave of blues-infused group—both 
English and American—makes clear. 


The contrary, in fact, is probably 
true. As the audience for black-in- 
fluenced rock has widened, performers 
like Ike and Tina Turner, Sam and 
Dave, Otis Redding, Joe Tex, Booker 


T. and the M.G.’s, King Curtis—with 
another installment of Texas blues— 
and countless others have found large 
audiences that genuinely respond to 
their music... 


That such synthesis and cross-cult- 
uration should take place at a time 
when American society seems to be 
fragmenting is paradoxical. But it sug- 
gest that the divisions may not be as 
irremediable as they now appear. White 
American culture had never before 
recognized why the entertainer is so 
important to black society. It had been 
too convinced that businessmen and 
politicians are the motivating cultural 
forces to understand that other figures 
do exist who can command public re- 
spect and cultural significance. A 
young generation of whites finally is 
becoming aware of this fact, however. 
Through them, the idea of amity be- 
tween the races may take shape. It 
will have been led, quite remarkably, 
by their response to the black blues- 
man, the singer, the dancer, the enter- 
tainer and the direct, honest emotion- 
al expression which these figures can 
provoke. 


SAM COOKE 


It is a fact that, today, Ralph Elli- 
son’s “Invisible Man” is becoming, as 
Oscar Brown recently wrote, “visible 
at last. Not full blown, yet. Not true 
to life, yet. But peeking through, final- 
ly. Being seen not merely as an under- 
ling, but as a winner, a hero, a cham- 
pion, a creator.” It is in the world of 
entertainment that this has first come 
to pass. And the fifty years of rhythm 
and blues have been a prime factor in 
this happy circumstance. 


CHUCK BERRY 
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CALENDAR 


Nov. 7-8 Fourth Annual IBS Southern 
College Radio Conference, hosted by 
WSBF-FM, Clemson University in 
Clemson, South Carolina. All meals 
meetings and workshops will be in 
the Clemson Holiday Inn. 


Noy. 9-12 Annual Seminar the 
Broadcasters Promotion Association, 
Marriott Motor Hotel, Philadelphia. 


- Nov. 9-12 National Association of Ed- 
ucational Broadcasters, Sheraton 
Park, Washington, D. C. 


Nov. 12-15 Annual convention, Sigma 
Delta Chi, El Cortez, San Diego. 


Nov. 12-13 Regional Conference, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 
Brown Palace, Denver. 


Nov. 15 Annual convention, IBS New 
England Region, WAIC Radio, Ame- 
rican International College in Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Nov. 19-20 Regional Conference, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 
Mark Hopkins, San Francisco. 


Dec. 8-12 Annual NAB engineering/ 
Management seminar, Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana. 


Another IBS Service 


A service of the Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting System that has nearly 
universal appeal among the staff and 
management of stations is the jewelry 
items offered for sale. 


_ Due to station interest in items not 
previously offered, the jewelry line 
was diversified and expanded by a 
factor of over 130% this past year. 
Prior to 1968-69, just about the only 
item that could be ordered was the 
familiar “lapel pin,” the venerable 
hallmark of the college broadcaster. 


Now a wide variety of silver and 
gold personal items are available .. . 
from charms to cigarette lighters. For 
the station wishing to have an awards 
banquet or recognize staff members or 
graduating seniors, these additional 
items make this type of recognition by 
stations a much simpler task. 


The new additions to date are based 
on the familiar capped microphone in- 
signia. However, new additions slated 
for later this year will also employ 
a more modernized version, the famil- 
iar logo. About six such additional 
items in both the traditional and mod- 
ern design will be made available dur- 
ing 1969-70. 

In this way, the System hopes to 
make it even easier for member sta- 
tions and their staff to proudly display 
their affiliation with the college radio 
industry. 
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Good News 
for 
Pot Pushers 


Vertical pots on all Bauer audio consoles 
give fast, positive, and visible control over a 
multitude of programming elements 


Here’s a new line of audio consoles, available now... 

all with new RF shielding, lots of gain, plug-in solid-state 

circuitry, wide-open accessibility, and compact size...plus 
special features to meet individual station audio needs: 

Model 915 for the remote TV truck; 8-microphone 
versatility with multiple inputs for turntables, 
tape units, and projectors. 

Model 9105S 8-mixer stereo console with all the inputs 
and controls needed by any station, AM or 
FM, large or small. 

Model 910D dual unit, easily handles two programs 
simultaneously; 8-mixing channels, and 
multiple input selector switches for rapid 
programming changes. 

There’s more to tell... we have an information packet for 

audio pot pushers. Please write. 


| COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS DIVISION 


Associates 


Granger / 


1601 California Avenue, Palo Alto, California 94304 
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COMPARE... 
YOU'LL BUY a 
CCA “ULTIMATE” 


10 FADER STEREO or 
DUAL CHANNEL MONO 


CONSOLE 


We’ve not spared any expense 
in offering our completely 
transistorized, full capacity, 
ten fader stereo and dual 
channel mono consoles. We’re 
using Altec faders, Altec pre- 
amplifiers and Altec trans- 
formers!! Substantial switch- 
craft switches!! A completely 
enclosed RF shielded metal 
cabinet dressed with mahog- 
any wood and covered with 
handsome formica!! Switching 
facilities beyond your expec- 
tations!! You will understand 
why we call these consoles — 
the “ULTIMATE”. Detailed 
literature upon request. 


CCA ELECTRONICS CORP. 
716 Jersey Ave., Gloucester City, 
New Jersey 08030 + (609) 456-1716 


ee 
TECH TIP 
+ naa 


In any audio control system the 
central feature will be. at least one 
amplifier along with one microphone. 
To the uninitiated user, hum pickup 
problems will probably develop unless 
he knows something about impedance. 
When he tries to use, as a microphone 
preamplifier, a power amplifier intend- 
ed to accept “line level” input and 
deliver power output to drive speak- 
ers, so much hum and noise will de- 
velop that no program will be audible 
against it. Yet when it’s used properly, 
no hum or noise will be heard. 


~ 


Amplification is usually quoted in 
db, but both input and output imped- 
ance must be specified. Gain given in 
decibels is simply relative, for input 
and output work effectively only over 
a certain range of levels. Levels are 
specified in db in relation to some 
reference level, commonly 1 milliwatt. 
Levels stated with this are called dbm. 
As an example, -30 dbm means a level 
of -30 db referred to 1 mw, which is 1 
microwatt. The reference for all db 
figuring, absolute or relative, is basic- 
ally in power units. 10 db represents a 
power ratio of 10:1, 20 db is 100:1 and 
so on. Lesser level ratios use 10 times 
the logarithm to base 10 of the ratio. 


However, another reference is often 
used for the lower levels of amplifica- 
tion, because amplifying voltages are 
more important than associated power 


levels. But the real reference is power, 


because impedance must be taken into 
account. At high levels, power has a 
meaning we can understand. If we 
use that level of +40 dbm, we have 


10 watts of steady signal in a 16-ohm | 


loudspeaker. Power thus consists of 
about 12.65 volts RMS at 0.79 amps. 
These values satisfy both measures: 
for impedance, 12.65/0.79 = 16 ohms; 
for power 12.65 x 0.79 = 10 watts. 


At low levels a line impedance is 
the commonest impedance, which may 
be 125, 250, or 500 ohms. The corres- 
ponding voltage levels at zero dbm, 
are 0.3535, 0.5, and 0.707 respectively. 
A level of -55 dbm is 0.63 mv at 125 
ohms, 0.89 mv at 250 ohms, or 1.26 
mv at 500 ohms. Voltage ratios may 
be used as a basis for db gain instead 
of power ratios, provided the imped- 
ance is the same at both input and out- 
put. Actually the impedances often 
aren’t strictly the same; impedance is 
nominal in these circuits, so the nom- 
inal power is virtually meaningless. 


A designed 500-ohm input and 500 
ohm output line amplifier may have 
an input impedance of 2,000 ohms and 
an output impedance of 100 ohms. 
(See figure). This is to make the vol- 
tage gain achieved less dependent on 
the exact external impedance value 
connected and perhaps also so that 
frequency response and other per- 
formance details do not depend critic- 
ally on the impedance values of ex- 
ternal connections. 


Input and output impedance each have a dual signifi- 
cance—one internal and the other external. 
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OUR ¢ WATT LOOK-ALIKES 


SPECIFICATIONS 


4 watts Power Output 4watts 


3f Output Impedance 522 


The 5A will provide strong signal : 4 
coverage with maximum economy to -8dbm Audio Input -25dbm 
a large single building. It uses 

a 52 output for simple coupling <5% Distortion <2-% 


into the power system. It's 
reliability has been estab- 
lished by the 600 sold 
since 1965. 


> lsat 


$00) Dae 


The 6A utilizes the best features of the 5A plus 
improvements like a 522 m-network output which 
reduces harmonics and allows use of power splitters 
and the RC-T2B Coupler to eliminate AC hum. It also 
uses an audio line input matching transformer and 
push-pull modulators for increased gain, rejection of 
hum on the audio line and reduced distortion. 


LOW POWER BROADCAST CO 


920 LINCOLN HWY., FRAZER, PA. 19355 (215) 644-4096 


WGI 


STATION O 


South Jersey’s only educational FM 
radio station, WGLS-FM, has under- 
gone several rebirths in its five-year 
history. Originally licensed as a 10- 
watter, WGLS was granted a power 
increase to 250 watts (190 ERP) in 
1966. The advantages of the boost were 


inestimable, especially to the 70 per 
cent commuting student body. Now 


the signal is heard fairly solidly over 
a twenty mile radius from Glassboro, 
N.J. This past summer the station 
was incorporated into the Educational 
Media Department of the College, a 
full-time professional was hired to 
oversee the station, and the studios 


were completely rebuilt and expanded. © 


Since its inception, WGLS-FM has 
been a student operated station. A 
student Station Manager, Program Di- 
rector, Executive Producer, Engineer- 
ing Supervisor, News Director, Public 
Relations Chief, and Record Libra- 
rian comprise the principal organiza- 
tional structure, supplemented by a 
student reporting, announcing, and 
secretarial staff. A limited number of 
students may qualify for financial aid 
by working in the station. 

A familiar story, no doubt, to many 
college radio stations is that of the 
harried faculty advisor, trying to meet 
heavy teaching demands and respon- 
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-ervisor are 4 ed by the Educa- Full talk-back and cue provisions are 


recruitment @ i 


sides, the stag 


-FM 


HE MONTH 


sibilities to fhe"@eftion. Such was the back unit, and two rack-mounted tape 


case at WG id with the expanded recorders. For a touch of nostalgia, a 
schedule of | ing and instruc- classic ribbon mike graces the control 


ed to radio/T.V. position. The Production Studio of- 


and speech fand“fheater majors, the fers complete mixing capability with 


College saw for a profession- an eight-channel board, a rack-mount- 
al who could de Il his time to the ed tape recorder, a Gates “Cartritape” 


station. Co vith this was record-playback unit, and a portable 


the though av ation WOU recorder. Part of Master Control is 


need to rel@e ffectively and walled off for a transmitter area, hous- 
broadly to owing College ing the Gates FM-250C, a new Audi- 
and comm max-Volumax pair, and frequency and 


Presently - 16 twenty-five modulation monitors. The antenna is 


staff membefs a jors in speech a one-ring Gates FM-1C mounted on 
and theater. @he representadi- a roof-based 48 ft. tower. For remote 
versity of beges The Station coverage of sports and special events, 


Manager, Pipegra rector, Execu- a Gates Courier and a mike mixer 
tive Produce Hngineering Sup- feed any of the eight campus loops. 4S 


tional Medial De ent. The Chief  ayailable. 
ees, Oe A other stat _ WGLS-FM presently broadcasts 
Oe & ; t de from 4:00 p.m. until 12:30 a.m. week- 
days and noon until 6:00 p.m. on Sat- 
urdays. Three new programs this year 
are “Book Review,” a faculty-student 
on the second |  offthe Administra- discussion aero featured oe howe, 
tion Buildings Th 1s are spacious weekly, a half hour Spanish angua: 


and air condifigumembut not thorough- broadcast, and a new one h 
ly soundprog. rol - series on contemporary ore 
: tes) “Presidential” 

Sparta a 


partment he 


playback deci, : is 
| mm, «ii! JOURNAL OF CO: 


hour weekly series on contemporary 
social issues, and “From a_ Black 
Thing,” a two-hour weekly Black Amer- 
ica music and commentary program. 
Local and U.P.I. news are expanded 
for a half hour slot at 11:00 p.m. 
weekdays, followed by “Night Call,” 
a telephone call-in show from New 
York. Music offerings are “tapered” 
from the extreme of a hard rock “un- 
derground” program, to a folk music 
(Peter, Paul, and Mary; Ian and Syl- 
via) show, and, balancing the other 
pole, a classical music program twice 
a week for an hour. 


This year WBLS hopes to expand 
its local coverage considerably and to 
try to create a significant medium of 
news in Glassboro and Gloucester 
County. 


(More pictures on Page 22) 


sso 


In one of the station’s offices, News Chief David Feidler and secretary Alana Van Brunt coordinate their work. 
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Shown are members of the 
including Engineering supervisor, Bruce Selb (background), 
and Dave Feidler. 


“On the air,” Program Director Tim Tietze gets set 


to read an announcement. 
22 


WGLS 25-student staff, 


Margie Jones, WGLS’s record librarian, sorts albums 
and prepares music programming for the day’s activ- 


WGLS-FM 

Non-commercial! Educational 
Glassboro, New Jersey 08028 
89.7 Mhz 

250 Watts (190 ERP) 


Gregory C. Potter: Chief Admin- 
istrative Officer 


Station Manager: Rodney D. 


Huggan 
Program Director: Timothy Tietze 
News Director: David Feidler 
Public Relations: Mary Bozzufti 
Engineering Supervisor: Bruce J. 


Selb 


Executive Producer: Warren 
Crescenzo 
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FOR 
Y BROADCASTERS 


Television News: Anatomy and 
Process, by Maury Green. Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, Belmont, Cali- 
fornia. 352 pages, hardbound. The au- 
thor, a veteran newsman with KNXT, 

.the CBS owned station in Los An- 
geles, responds to the demand for a 
book that describes the many facets 
of television news. All aspects of the 
industry are explored, including writ- 
ing, reporting in the field, film and 
video tape editing, production and 
news department managing. 


More deeply examined are the the- 
oretical implications and importance 
of the television media. News ethics, 
social values, impact on politics, and 
human affairs are dealt with in an in- 
teresting tour through the world’s most 
dynamic and influential medium. In- 
formative for students of broadcasting 
and experienced personnel alike. 


Modern Radio Broadcasting by R. 
H. Coddington. Tab Books, Blue 
Ridge Summit, Pa. No. 482. 288 pages, 
$12.95 hardbound. An “encyclopedia- 
type” publication that covers all as- 
pects: management, production, engin- 
eering, etc. College broadcasters will 
find it interesting by virtue of its in- 
volvement with the small market, from 
the investor-management viewpoint, 
for those whose aspirations lean to- 
ward ownership and management of 
stations. 


Audio Systems Handbook, by Nor- 
man H. Crowhurst! Tab Books, Blue 
Ridge Summit, Pa. No. 494. 192 pages, 
$7.95 hardbound, $4.95 Paperbound. 
A guide to audio systems design, en- 
compassing home entertainment, com- 
mercial sound, and studio installations. 
Students will learn how to put a Sys- 
tem together, with a full knowledge of 
requirements and standards of audio 
facilities. Contains information on op- 
eration and locating troubles within 
the system. 


A useful guide for the college broad- 
caster, in working with station equip- 
ment of all kinds, including recording, 
broadcasting and loudspeaker  sys- 
tems. 
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The Spotlight Is on 


Superior Tape Cartridge Recording 
and Playback Equipment 


Model 400 A 


Model 500 C 


Model 500 CR 


COMPACT 500 C SERIES—Completely solid state, handsome 500 C equipment features 
functional styling and ease of operation, modular design, choice of 1, 2, or 3 automatic elec- 
tronic cueing tones, automatic record pre-set, separate record and play heads, A-B monitoring, 
biased cue recording, triple zener controlled power supply, transformer output... adding 
up to pushbutton broadcasting at its finest. Specs and performance equal or exceed NAB 
standards. Record-play and playback-only models are available. 

RACK-MOUNTED 500 C MODELS—The 500 CR rack models offer the same Model (2 
design and performance features and are equipped with chassis slides ready to mount in your 
rack, Each unit slides out for easy head and capstan cleaning and other routine maintenance. 

All 500 C models carry iron-clad full-year guarantees. 

ECONOMICAL 400 A SERIES—Now even the smallest stations can enjoy Spotmaster 
dependability with the low-cost, all solid state 400 A series, available in compact record-play 
and playback-only models. Performance and specifications are second only to the 500 C series. 

For complete details about these and other Spotmaster cartridge units (stereo, delayed- 
programming and multiple-cartridge models, too), write, wire or call 
today. Remember, Broadcast Electronics is the No. 1 designer/ producer RS RG ee 
of broadcast quality cartridge tape equipment ... worldwide! a 

A aay hd 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. gupedems 


8810 Brookville Road, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910; Area Code 301, 588-4983 


Coming In Future Issues 


NEED A CBS 
VOLUMAX? 


(3 


FCC Commissioner Defines 
Role Of College Broadcaster 


CONTACT CCA siscx 
CCA ELECTRONICS CORP 
Hee ee ne GLY: N J 


Network Newsman Speaks 
Out On College Radio 


Plus many other features 


Studcomate 


This month's studiomate is Sheryl Taylor, a junior at Abi- 
lene Christian College. She is a Communications major and 
plans to do graduate work in public relations and advertising. 


Sheryl is in her second year with KACC Radio at Abi- 
lene Christian and was named "most outstanding apprentice 
announcer" last year at the station. She currently serves as 


Traffic Director for KACC. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer, the Father of English Poetry, wrote of his “gentle knight” 
that “ay all his life he Haswt never yet said nothing discvurtevus to 
nv Sort vf person.” What's right to say today may be wrong to say tomorrow. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF BROADCASTING @ 
NOT AFFILIATE!) WITH THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC,, 
OR ANY OTHER INSTITUTION, 


Technical Radio 
Broadcasting 
Equipment 
Marketing 
Positions 


Career opportunities for college 
graduates, either BSEE or Business 
major, interested in combining tech-. 
interest 


nical radio broadcasting 


with equipment marketing. 


Positions are in headquarters 


sales office in dynamic Midwest 


community. 


In addition to familiarity with 


broadcasting equipment, applicant 
should have drive, initiative, and 


be sales and marketing minded. 


Wonderful long-range opportunity 


with this expanding growth-minded 


company. 


Please send resume to: 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
GATES RADIO COMPANY 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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FCC ACTIONS 


FINAL ACTIONS 

Aberdeen, S. D. — Northern State 
College. Granted 90.1 mc, TPO 10 w. 
Ant. height above average terrain 70.2 
ft. P.O. address: Radio FM Dept., 
Aberdeen, 57401. Educational. 

Kingsville, Tex.—Texas A & I Uni- 
versity. Granted 91.9 mc, TPO 10 w. 
Ant. height above average terrain 108 
ft. P.O. address: University Boulevard 
& Engineering Avenue, Kingsville, 
78363. Educational. 

Peoria, Ill.— Bradley University. 
Granted 88.3 mc. Educational. 


EXISTING STATIONS 
KFCA (FM) _ Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Arizona. Granted Mod. of 
CP to make changes in antenna sys- 
tem. Antenna height minue 26 feet, 
ERP 3.1 kw. 


APPLICATIONS 

Howe, Indiana— Howe Military 
School. Seeks new FM station on 89.7 
mc, TPO 10w. Educational. 

WWHI, Wilson Jr. High School, 
Muncie Community Schools, Muncie, 
Indiana. Seeks CP to replace expired 
permit for changes. 

The University of Nebraska, Omaha, 
Nebraska. Seeks CP for new Station 
on 90.7 mc, TPO 1 kw. Ant. height 
above average terrain 325 ft. 

Blue Mountain Community College, 
Pendleton, Oregon. Seeks CP for new 
station on 90.9 mc, TPO 10 w. Educa- 
tional. 


OTHER ACTIONS 


WRDL (FM), Ashland College, 
Ashland, Ohio. Granted CP to change 
to Channel 208 (89.5 mc). 


FOR SALE 


Low Power Broadcast 
RC 25B Transmitter 
| Year Old 


2000 Hours Operating Time 
Excellent Condition 


$275 
WAUR 


Andrews University 
Berrian Springs, 
Michigan 49104 


Circulation Director 
Journal Of College Radio 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 


NEED A QRK 
TURNTABLE? 


(WE 


CONTACT CCA stcce 
CCA ELECTRONICS CORP 
ee a 


| plan to change my address. (Please enter new address 
below and attach the mailing portion of this issue to 


this form). 


Please enter a |-year subscription ($2.50). 


Payment enclosed 
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The 


Machines 
(Continued from Page 5) 


nauts went over and over landing pro- 
cedures for the Sea of Tranquility, so 
our neophytes go over and over their 
procedures. 


He starts out with simple opera- 
tions, like going from one 45 to anoth- 
er, then goes on to mixing 33’s and 
45’s. Next he learns to integrate re- 
cords with the Daily Program Tape 
which provides ID’s and the station 
breaks surrounding materials (promos, 
intros, outros). Simulation becomes 
a reality as he works programs using 
only recordings and taped announc- 
ments. Mum’s the word at this point. 


Meanwhile he’s working on pre- 
pared scripts, recording himself, and 
listening to what happens. Simulation 
techniques go further: he’s given 
scripted programs, tapes, and records. 
First he dry runs with just short an- 


nouncements between records. Then. 


increases his skill by combining ele- 
ments and adds a remote. Then he 
tries making up his own announce- 
ments, and ruthlessly removes trite 
material: “It’s coming up to three 


minutes before the hour of 8 o’clock.” 
Only when he feels confident is he 
ready for the air time which will fur- 
ther develop his skills. He must com- 
plete the first 5 units before he’s al- 
lowed on the air. Then he can pick 


Lianne Benniger works at Ken Cook Mark VIL, S/R learning ma- 


out and work on the other 20 units in 
those areas he’s interested in. 

It’s not exactly the 30 minutes of 
instruction and push him out of the 
nest with “you’re on the air.” It’s 
carefully planned to build confidence. 
Our men and women are as comfort- 
able and professional as we can make 
them before they open the mike key 
for their first real experience. 

Oh, that fourth part? Really the 
fourth part of the system is the first 
part: the “buddy” who is assigned to 
help the trainee. He’s a very special 
person. He knows that much of learn- 
ing has to be by trial and error. ‘He 
knows when to be helpful and when 
to stay away. He knows that the 
trainee needs to make his mistakes in 
private without the mother hen hover- 
ing around. Cuing up a record is really 
a rather complicated motor skill. 

Remember how you learned to ride 
a bike? Remember how you criticized 
your little brother for not staying on 
when he started to learn? Did that 
help him? 

We hope our buddies know when to 
be helpful and when to keep out of the 
way. The trainee knows he’s messing 
up. If you frustrate him too much, he’Il 
give up. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess .. . except failure. 

The system works, and WVSS 
tends to attract people who would be 
afraid to try. Many of these reluctant 
people turn out to be our most reliable 


chine, used at WVSS, Stout State University for teaching radio tech- 


niques. 
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and helpful staff members. They may 
not be the super-confident jock, but 
you can depend on them to do a good 
job, do it well, and do it profession- 
ally. 


NEED AN ELECTROVOICE 
MICROPHONE? 


(WE 
STOCK 


CONTACT CCA site 
CCA ELECTRONICS CORP. 
CCA GLOUCESTER CITY, NJ 
(609)-456 1716 


Iota Beta 
Sigma 


‘SPOTMASTER 
Tape Cartridge 
. Winder 


The new Model 
TP-1A is a rugged, dependable and 
field tested unit. It is easy to operate 
and fills a need in every station using 
cartridge equipment. Will handle all 
reel sizes. High speed winding at 
221%" per second. Worn tape in old 
cartridges is easy to replace. New or 
old cartridges may be wound to any 
length. Tape Timer with minute and 
second calibration optional and 
extra. Installed on winder or avail- 
able as accessory. TP-1A is $99.50, 
with Tape Timer $124.50. 


Write or wire for complete details. 


| Seolmaster. | 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 
8800 Brookville Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
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The major problem with college radio today is involve- 
ment—or rather the lack of it. It seems that most stations 
are happily hiding in the student union or attic of some 
ivy covered building, equipped with one jock between two 
turntables playing the top 40 records. The monitor is turned 
up so loud he cannot hear what is happening on the 
campus. Down the hall is the newsman, who has ripped 
the national news off the teletype and is presently on the 
phone talking to his girl friend, killing time until his five 
minute rip ‘n read newscast goes on the air. 


Not too far from the newsroom is another office with 
a sign on the door called “Director of Public Affairs.” On 
his desk are four filing baskets filled with PSA’s from the 
National Guard, Air Force, Keep America Beautiful, Help 
Prevent Forest Fires, National Safety Council, and the 
Wildlife Federation. Next to these baskets, he has a stack 
of discs such as Phyllis Diller Speaks Out For VISTA, 
the Brothers Four sing for the Peace Corp, and Lana Can- 
trell buys Savings Bonds. Behind the “Program Director” 
door, there is a desk similar to the one in the public affairs 
office. It is his responsibility to schedule programming. 
And he does, too. His desk is loaded with memos from 
the staff. The bulk of which seems to be worried over the 
time period he has given to the new underground show. 


This concludes the tour of the campus radio station. 
Now, lets move to another part of the building, or maybe 
across campus, to the student newspaper. As you enter the 
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newsroom, a staff reporter is finishing his story about the 
Afro-American Society’s grievances, presented to the pres- 


ident earlier in the day. Seated at another desk on the same | 


side of the room is the assistant editor writing her story on 
Rap Brown’s speech he delivered in the college auditorium 
tonight. Across the room is the sports editor proofreading 
the article written by one of his assistants. If you move in 
a little closer, the slug says, “Six Football Players Quit Be- 
cause of Differences with Coach.” 


Your attention is now directed to a staffer at another 
desk. After listening for a few minutes you find out he is 
talking long distance to the Director of Public Information 
at a large university in another part of the state about the 
Vietnam peace march scheduled for the next day. Peeking 
through the door of the editor’s office, you see four people 
sitting around a large table discussing the editorial for the 
next edition. The phone rings and in a moment you hear 
the editor tell the others that the Dean of Arts & Sciences 
just resigned over an academic freedom dispute with the 
administration. 


Back to the radio station, you can hear “Honky Tonk 
Women” fading out, then a PSA for the Wildlife Federa- 
tion followed by the intro to the eight o’clock news. “. . . In 
the top of the news tonight, the assistant prime minister 
of Zambia dies after a lengthy illness, cost of living up 3/4 
of one per cent...... i 
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ONAL CONVENTION 3-4-5 APRIL 1970 


N 
be T 
qd H 
: E La Salle Hotel 
4 
< subs Chicago, Ill. 
2 FREEDOM TO SPEAK 
: > or 
- How to be relevant without really saying anything ! 
FULL THREE DAY PROGRAM o COLLEGE RADIO EXHIBITS 
= 1B S INFORMATION FORUM i! SPECIALIZED SMALL GROUP WORKSHOPS 
bi INDUSTRY'S MORE CONTROVERSIAL SPEAKERS Ay NAB EQUIPMENT EXHIBITS 
Friday, April 3 
1:00 10:00 2:00 8:00 
Registration LB SEB 3:30 5:00 
IB S Information Forum 
| 8:00 11:00 
| Keynote Dinner 
Saturday, April 4 
8:00 10:00 
Registration 8:00 5:00 
IBS Exhibit 
10:45 12:00 
Sessions and Workshops 
P2215 1:30 
Box Luncheon 
1:45 3:15 
General Caucus 
\\ 
3:45 5:00 
Sessions and Workshops 
7:00 9:00 
Reception 
9:30 
Premier ! 
Sunday, April 5 
9:00 10:30 
Regional Coffee Klatch 10:45 12:00 
Sessions and Workshops 
12:30 2:00 
Luncheon Finale 2:00 
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MARCONI would have 
wanted it that way... 


We think the inventor of the radio would have liked 
the TAPECASTER cartridge machine. We were 

a little too late to get Marconi’s opinion, but what 
really matters is what our customers think 

of it and they like it. 


TAPECASTER’ TCM, INC. 


Box 662 — 12326 Wilkins Avenue, Rockville, Maryland 20851 
Phone: 942-6666 Area code 301 


Model 7OO-RPS Model 700-RPD 


Solid state stereo Solid state combination 
combination record-playback unit Model 700-P 
record-playback unit for delayed programming Solid state playback unit 


